


Generations Pact 


KAREN HERLAND 


Last year, when a handful of Concordia students 
invited their peers to commit one penny per cred- 
it to making the university a more sustainable 
environment, they hoped they would not only 
succeed, but that they would convince other uni- 
versity campuses to join them. 

In addition to raising funds on campus, the 
Generations Pact project seeks matching funding 
from the provincial government for sustainable 
changes on campuses across Quebec. 

This week the Generations Pact campaign goes 
provincial with a tour of 10 Quebec campuses. 
Spokespeople like Equiterre’s Steven Guilbeault, 
astrophysicist Hubert Reeves, author Laure 
Waridel and, on April 3 at Concordia University, 
David Suzuki, are all on board. 


Since receiving their funding in November, 


Concordia’s Sustainability Action Fund has sup- 
ported a number of student initiatives. According 
to director Mohamed Shuriye, the fund has sup- 
ported printing on post-consumer recycled paper 
for the Art Matters Festival Program and an 
anthology of students’ creative work. 

The Greenhouse Project and Right to Move 
have received staff funding. The Generations Pact 
events, the Sustainable Business Conference and 
the People's Potato summer workshop series 
received funds. Finally, equipment to reduce ener- 
gy use was purchased for R4 projects, Reggie's 
Student Pub and the Concordia Student Union. 

The series of conferences culminates this 


evening at a gala at the Biosphere. In addition to | 


all eight Generations Pact spokespeople, repre- 
sentatives from seven university administrations 


W Concordia 





(Concordia, Université de Sherbrooke, Université | 


Laval, ETS, Université de Rimouski, Université de 
Montréal and Bishops) will sign the Pact. 

Line Beauchamp, the Minister of Sustainable 
Development, Environment and Parks, will be on 
hand. It is hoped that she will announce a finan- 


cial commitment on the part of the provincial | 


government. 

Communications officer for the campaign, 
Gabriel Bran Lopez, said that a matching 
donation for money raised already at McGill 


and Concordia would be just shy of $200,000 | 


raised at 
Concordia). They are also hoping for funds to 


(three-quarters of which was 
help other Quebec universities perform sus- 
tainability audits. 
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Ecology means more than the natural environment to the Topological Media Lab, creators of the current show in the FOFA Gallery. 
Working with students in the University of Manitoba's School of Architecture, they have created an extraordinary world of light, 
sound, water, plant life and digital data that changes constantly in reaction to shadows, textures and movement inside the gallery 
and on the sidewalk along Ste. Catherine St. 


Strategic planners seek 
university-wide input 


BARBARA BLACK 


The university community will be con- 
sulted on a set of strategic positions that 
reflect a determination to attract the 
brightest students and professors, forge 
closer links with the community at large, 
become an outstanding employer and 
make Concordia a leader in sustainability. 

A strategic planning initiative has 
been in progress for nearly two years, 
and the time has come to discuss the 
progress made to date. The team that 
oversees the process will visit faculty 


EMERGENCY ROOM 6 


Garden lights up hospital waiting room 


ST-HENRI FACELIFT 7 


Students redesign urban neighbourhood 


councils on April 11 and 18, and hold 
open town hall meetings this month for 
faculty, students and staff. 

The consultation will encourage dis- 
cussion about Concordia’s direction, 
and provide the incoming president 
with as much information as possible 
about current thinking at Concordia. 

The university is determined to pro- 
vide an environment that is “dynamic, 
accessible, diverse, innovative, and 
friendly,’ but the challenges are many. 
Boxed in by the rising cost of higher 
éducation and the lowest tuition in 
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REDUCE, REUSE 


Concordians tackle waste, sustainably 


STUDENT LIFE 


CCSL Awards support those supporting students 


Canada, the university must work care- 
fully to realize its goals. 

Brad Tucker, Director of Institutional 
Planning, said the important thing at 
this point is that the whole Concordia 
community should agree on the univer- 
sity’s strategic position. The operational 
planning, i.e., how to realize those goals, 
will follow. “The second cannot be 
envisaged while discussions about the 
first are ongoing; he said. 

For example, if the university as a 
whole agrees that, to quote the SCAPP 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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Iranian studies launched with a minor 


BARBARA BLACK 


Concordia is developing a pro- 
gram in Iranian studies, starting 
with an undergraduate minor 
that is listed in the 2008-09 under- 
graduate calendar. Its organizers 
intend that this initiative, which is 
unique in Canada, will grow into a 
full-fledged major program. 

Professors Richard Foltz and 
Lynda Clarke want to establish 
Concordia as the premier centre 
for Iranian studies in Canada, 
making use of Montreal as a cross- 
roads of Iranian immigration for 
the benefit of the community at 
large. 

Although the minor is based in 
the Department of Religion, it is 
interdisciplinary, including 
anthropology, political science, 
gender studies, history and film. 
Students can choose from a wide 
range of courses. 

Besides Islamists Lynda Clarke 
and Richard Foltz, the core faculty 
comprises linguist Mark Hale, 
sociologist Homa Hoodfar and 
Peter Rist, an expert on Iranian 
film. Also associated are classicist 
Annette Teffeteller and political 
scientist James Devine, a special- 
ist in contemporary Iranian and 
Gulf politics. 

Foltz explained, “We realized 
that a lot of our students are inter- 
ested in Iran and chose Concordia 


Engineering students accept obligation of their 


KAREN HERLAND 


Nearly 300 graduating engineer- 
ing students participated in the 
Ritual of the Calling of an 
Engineer on March 29 in a cere- 
mony described by Robert 
Paknys as “modestly discreet.” 





because we have a lot of Iranists 
{in the Department of Religion]. 
We decided to develop this into a 
strategic plan, to formalize what 
we are already doing” 

While Islam is an increasingly 
popular field of study in North 
America, Iranian studies has a 
very faint presence; there are only 
two active programs at U.S. uni- 
versities. Pre-Islamic Persia was 
an astonishingly rich culture 
whose influence rivals that of 
ancient Greece. 

Foltz, who has a PhD from 
Harvard, has just published a 
book called Jran creuset de religion 
(Iran, The Crucible of Religion), 
published by Laval University 
Press. In this and a previous book, 
Religions of the Silk Road (St. 
Martin's Press, 1999), he traces the 
emergence, development and 
transmission of the world’s major 
religious traditions. 

Clarke said Concordia’s Iranian 
studies initiative was inspired by 
the success of Centre for 
Canadian Irish Studies, which has 
used local community support 
and a stream of visiting speakers, 
scholars and organized events to 
build a highly visible interdiscipli- 
nary centre. 

In fact, there are surprising 
affinities between Iran and 
Ireland, both local and historical. 
Both ethnic communities have a 


The uninitiated sometimes 
call it the Iron Ring Ceremony. 
This engineering rite of passage, 
which is voluntary, has been a 
semi-secret ritual known to few 
who are not directly involved. 
Similar to medicine's Hippocrat- 
ic Oath, it is heavy on symbolism 


Engineering grads celebrate the culmination of their studies by display- 
ing the symbol of their achievement and assumed responsibility. 


NV3N09 VONVAY 





This bronze statue from Luristan, in western Iran, dates from the 12th 


to the eighth century BCE. 


strong presence in Montreal and 
at Concordia, thanks to waves of 
immigration — in Ireland's case, 
in the mid-19th century, in Iran's, 
much more recently. Montreal 
now has about 16,000 citizens of 
Iranian descent, and Concordia’s 
Iranian Students Association is a 
very active organization. 

There are historical connec- 
tions, too, although they reach far 


and tradition. The engineers 
accept the obligation of their 
new positions in the form of an 
iron ring given by established 
professionals, or Wardens. 

Paknys is in his second year as 
a Warden, one of _ the 
Corporation of the Seven 
Wardens. A professor and associ- 
ate chair in the Department of 
Electrical and Computer Engin- 
eering, he was approached to 
replace a retiring Warden. 

The Engineering Institute of 
Canada began discussing the 
possibilities for a ceremony in 
1922. They approached author 
Rudyard Kipling to develop 
such a ceremony and he enthu- 
siastically complied. The first 
ceremony was held in Montreal 
in 1925, 

Eitan Levi is finishing his 
degree in software engineering 
and was among those who 
accepted the obligation this 
term. As VP Academic for the 
Engineering Students Associa- 
tion, it has also been his respon- 


back. “Iran” and “Eire? the Celtic 
name for Ireland, have the same 
etymological root. Both peoples, 
among many others, can be 
traced to Indo-European roots. 
Iranians are not Arabs, and their 
language is Farsi, or Persian, not 
Arabic. 

Iran-related research and 
teaching at Concordia reflects the 
extraordinarily broad impact of 


sibility to oversee everything 
from booking the venue, to sell- 
ing the tickets, to hiring the 
caterer. 

Last term, the ceremony was 
small enough to hold in the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre, but the winter 
ceremony is usually twice as big. 
The March 29 event was held at 
the Centre Mont-Royal. Levi said 
the smaller ceremony was a good 
learning opportunity for the 
more complex March event. 

“I notice a ring on someone's 
finger almost immediately; Levi 
said, anticipating his own ring 
obligation in an interview a few 
days before the ceremony. “I look 
for it almost automatically. 

The ring represents “evidence 
to society of the professional 
responsibility associated with 
the obligation of their role? 
Paknys said. 

Kipling decided that the ring 
itself should be “rough as a 
young engineer's mind, and have 
a hammered finish to evoke the 
difficulties engineers will meet; 
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Iranian civilization on the world’s 
diverse cultures, from the Balkans 
to China and India over a span of 
some 3,000 years. 
“Iranian civilization is much 
broader than Islam,’ Clarke said. 
The Concordia program will 
draw on the expertise of special- 
ists in the Persian language, 
ancient Iranian languages, 
mythology and art. The organizers 
hope to raise sufficient funds to 
add specialists in Persian litera- 
ture, history, art and architecture. 
In the Department of Religion 
alone, Umberto Cicchetti, Eliza 
Tasbihi, Khadijeh Zolghadr and 
Linda Darwish are doing doctor- 
ates in Iranian studies with an 
emphasis on religion. Many other 
graduate students with Iranian 
interest are at work as well. 
Tasbahi has just finished an MA 
on Iranian Islamic theosophy, and 
is presently working on Rumi, the 
highly popular 13th-century Sufi 
“poet of love.” Cicchetti, a native- 
born Quebecer with no Iranian 
background, is doing a thesis on 
dream interpretation in Sufism. In 
fact, he is in Iran now. He is one of 
many students the Department of 
Religion has helped to travel to 
Iran to study Persian and other- 
wise further his studies, the latest 
being a student in the School of 
Cinema, who is writing a thesis on 
Iranian film. 


profession 


according to the website at 
www.joncmontrealring.com that 
was developed this year to pro- 
vide background on the ceremo- 
ny. Each element carries symbol- 
ism and importance. 

The event involves a hammer, 
which signals the beginning of 
the ceremony, a chain, linking 
obligated engineers, and an iron 
anvil, which symbolizes the 
material and tools of the profes- 
sion. In 2004, the ceremony 
incorporated a rivet taken from 
the bridge at Quebec City that 
collapsed in 1907, to remind 
young engineers of their respon- 
sibility and fallibility. 

About two-thirds of the way 
into the ceremony, “a kind of 
mild mayhem” ensues, according 
to Paknys. The Wardens leave 
the podium and place rings on 
the little finger of the graduates’ 
“working hand? 

Once the ceremony is over, 
there is a rush to snap a photo 
beside the anvil, and the recep- 
tion begins. 


Sniffing out behaviour 
in caterpillars 


Melanie McClure knows more about aphid courtship than most. 


DAWN WISEMAN 


You see a group of caterpillars 
traipsing around in circles; how 
do you know which one is lead- 
ing? Melanie McClure can tell 
you. Her PhD work in Emma 
Despland’s biology lab has her 
studying the behaviour of the for- 
est tent caterpillar. 

“The leader is the hungriest? 
she explained with a smile. 

Forest tent caterpillars emerge 
from a single mass of between 30 
to 150 eggs and spend most of 
their larval stage as a seething, 
foraging throng. Unlike their rel- 
atives that build silky nests as 
bases to venture out from and 
return to, forest tent caterpillars 
are nomadic and move from site 
to site in search of food. Their 
preference is the foliage of broad- 
leafed trees. 

When food gets scarce in one 
area, it takes a while for the ani- 
mals to collectively move on. 

As McClure explained, “Group 
movement seems to be governed 
by physical contact and a trail 
pheromone.’ After marching in 
circles for a while, “the hungriest 
member of the group will cau- 
tiously initiate a new direction 
and in doing so lay down a 
pheromone trail — the others 
will follow.” 

McClure’s PhD work is build- 
ing on what she learned during 
her Master's at the Université de 
Montréal. There she studied a 
tiny wasp, Aphidius ervi (A. ervi), 
which preys on pea aphids. 

Like the forest tent caterpillar, 
aphids are considered pests 


because of the damage they do 
while foraging. The pea aphid, 
which dines on field peas, alfalfa 
and clovers, was inadvertently 
introduced to North America 
when these products were 
imported. A. ervi, a parasite of 
the aphid, was subsequently 
deliberately introduced in the 
1960s as a natural means of con- 
trolling it. 

A. erviuses pea aphids as hosts 
for their larvae. Once deposited 
in an aphid, a larva ingests the 
bug from the inside out in about 
five to six days. All that’s left of 
the aphid by the time an adult 
wasp emerges is a dried husk 
called (appropriately enough) a 
mummy. 

McClure'’s studies focused on 
courtship and mating behaviour 
in relation to the female sex 
pheromones in A. ervi. 

While the wasps can repro- 
duce asexually, the resulting off- 
spring are exclusively male. 
Female offspring can only be pro- 
duced sexually, and A. ervi adults 
emerge from aphid mummies 
raring to go. 

“Their lifespan as adults is 
about eight to 10 days, so the 
females tend to be very goal-ori- 
ented,’ McClure said. 

To attract mates, the females 
appear to emit two distinct 
pheromones. One works over 
long distances, the other at close 
range. McClure and two col- 
leagues from Ontario, Jay 
Whistlecraft and Jeremy McNeil, 
first established the conditions 
under which mating was most 
successful. 





“We tested for a number of 
variables including the age of 
females and males, previous 
matings, and so on,’ said 
McClure. Their findings indicate 
that as the females age they 
become less attractive to males; 
a significant drop in pheromone 
production over time is suspect- 
ed. Because the vast majority of 
females mate only once, the 
researchers also postulate that 
pheromone production is signifi- 
cantly reduced after one cou- 
pling. 

“It's also possible that the 
males leave some pheromone of 
their own on mated females 
which discourages subsequent 
suitors,’ she added. 

Once they established the 
optimal biological conditions for 
mating, they began looking at 
the impact of environmental 
conditions. 

“The pheromones the female 
releases are volatile’ explained 
McClure. “Wind is therefore 
essential for carrying the smell to 
distant males, but it is also a lim- 
iting factor on mating success. 

A. ervi is so small (about the 
size of fruit fly), even low wind 
speeds can delay or preclude 
males flying towards females. 
But that doesn’t stop them from 
trying. 

“They will wait for a lull and 
fly to the female in steps,” said 
McClure. “If the wind is too 
strong, they will even walk if 
they can. But the wind is dead- 
ly in a lot of cases. It’s impres- 
sive that they eventually get 
there at all” 
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ACCOLADES 


Ted Stathopoulos (Building/Civil/Environmental Engineering 
and Associate Dean of Graduate Studies) was invited to speak at the 
Third International Symposium on Wind Effects on Buildings and 
Urban Environment (ISWE3), which took place in Tokyo on March 4 
and 5, His lecture was entitled “New Frontiers in Wind Design 
Standards and Codes of Practice” 


No 


Matthew Hays (Journalism) reports that his book The View From 
Here: Conversations with Gay and Lesbian Filmmakers has been 
short-listed for an award from Lambda, the American gay literature 
society. Quill & Quire cited it as one of the best books of its kind of 
2007, calling it “superb? 


ove 


Associate Professor (English) Terence Byrnes's art book, Closer to 
Home: The Author and the Author Portrait, has received a grant from 
the Canada Council for the Arts. Closer to Home uses photographic 
portraiture to explore, and in some cases, subvert traditional modes 
of graphic representation of the literary artist. The book will be pub- 
lished in the fall by Véhicule Press. Publishers Nancy Marrelli 
(University Archives) and Simon Dardick (English) have included 
it in Véhicule’s 35th anniversary celebrations. 


~@ 


Congratulations to student Alejandro Franseschini, who has 
won $2,500 and will see his design on the cover of CANARIE’S 2007- 
08 annual report. He was this year's winner of the company’s Cover- 
to-Cover contest. His award was presented at Concordia by the 
company’s president & CEO, Andrew Bijerring. CANARIE is a federal 
agency that promotes and develops networks to support research 
and education. 


N@Qo 


Congratulations to Urban Studies student Chloé Riviere, who was 
on the winning team in a contest organized by Equiterre and DuPro- 
prio.com. The idea was to redesign Environment Canadas Biosphere 
— the geodesic dome designed for Expo 67 by Buckminster Fuller 
— as a museum of the environment in preparation for its 50th 
anniversary in 2017. The judges were architects, designers and engi- 
neers. The competing teams spent their preparation time in a solar 
house on St. Helen's Island. Chloé and her seven teammates, who 
were from McGill, UQAM and Laval, received $800 each. 


N@Qoo 


Bart Simon (Sociology/Anthropology) will be one of the speakers 
at New Frontiers in Gaming, an evening conference sponsored by 
Interfaces Montreal at SAT, on St. Lawrence Blvd on April 8. For 
more information, go to www.interfacesmontreal.org/ 


~Qo 





The annual John Molson Competition Committee Banquet was held 
on March 19 at Molson Hall to celebrate the students’ many success- 
es this year. The latest triumph was at Happening Marketing in 
Quebec City; it was the JMSB's third consecutive overall gold at that 
event. In the photo above are Thomas Horvath, the new president 
of the John Molson Competition Committee, coach and part-time 
Management lecturer Aaron Dresner, and Oliver Tsinos, last 
year's JMCC president. 
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Board to continue discussions 


on international student fees 





Monday’s Board of Governors 
meeting grappled with the issue 
of increasing international stu- 
dent fees. The issue was first dis- 
cussed at the budget committee 
of the Board last July, but a deci- 
sion was delayed so as not to 
affect international students 
already committed to coming to 
Concordia. 

At that time, the Quebec gov- 
ernment decided to allow 
Quebec universities to charge 
international students up to 10 
per cent above the government 
mandated fees. Some universi- 
ties have already instituted the 
international fee increase (see 
below). 

International students carry- 
ing a full course load (30 credits) 
over two semesters a year would 
pay an additional thousand dol- 
lars. The expected revenue to 
$1.4 million. 

President Michael Di Grappa 
explained that international stu- 
dents require strong support in 
their studies and student life, 
support that is not reflected in 
government funding. Although 
international student fees are 
substantially higher, the govern- 
ment claws back the differential 
and the university retains only a 
portion equivalent to the fees 
paid by local students. 

As Acting Vice-President 
Services Roger Cété pointed out, 
it costs Concordia a lot more to 
recruit and support a student 
from China than it does a stu- 
dent from a Montreal CEGEP. 
The university invests heavily in 
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the university is in the order of 


our International Students 
Office, which offers everything 
from assistance to finding hous- 
ing to helping navigate immigra- 
tion and health insurance to 
general support groups for living 
in Montreal. The extra 10 per 
cent student fees will be used 
towards offsetting these addi- 
tional operating costs, he 
explained. 

A long discussion at the Board 
raised several issues, including 
the possibility of adopting a 
grandfather clause for students 
presently attending Concordia. 
The impact on any international 
student fee increase was also 
discussed in relation to universi- 
ty recruitment, retention and 
fundraising efforts. 

Several student representa- 
tives on the Board underlined 
the strong contribution of inter- 
national students to the aca- 
demic excellence of the institu- 
tion and to student life. A few 
faculty Board members ques- 
tioned the potential negative 


impact on recruiting quality 
international graduate students 
and the possible effect on 
research at Concordia. 

One of the key issues raised 
was situating the possible fee 
increase among a body of insti- 
tutional challenges and propos- 
als that the university faces in 
dealing with its deficit situation. 
As one Board member observed, 
by looking at the possible 
increase to international fees 
before examining the overall 
deficit situation and measures 
that must be taken across the 
university, Concordia may give 
the impression that it is target- 
ing its international students, 
which is clearly not the intent. 

After a lengthy discussion, 
President Di Grappa proposed 
to continue the discussion of 
the proposed fee increase for 
international students in May 
when an overall review of the 
deficit situation and projection 
for the coming years will be 
presented. 


Some Facts 
This 10 proposed per cent increase doesn't affect all international students. 


There are several exceptions, such as exchange students from some for- 
eign countries who pay their tuition to their home university; landed 
immigrants and refugees in Quebec ; and students with a French passport 
who pay the general Quebec tuition rate thanks to a Quebec-France 


tuition agreement. 


About 1,400 of our approximately 3,500 international students will be 
affected if our international recruitment levels stay at their present level. 


In Montreal, both Université de Montréal and McGill increased their inter- 
national student fees and started charging them in fall 2007. UQAM has 
also included the increase in their new proposed budget, but the overall 
UQAM budget has yet to be accepted by the Quebec government. 


Strategic Initiative process enters consultation phase 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 
(Senate Committee on Academic 
Planning and Priorities) report, 
“Concordia will be recognized 
for its signature programming, 
both with respect to current pro- 
grams as well as to new ones,’ 
steps will be devised as part of 
the operational process to 
ensure that this is so. 
To take another example, this 
time from the section on faculty 
recruitment, “Concordia will be a 
leader in the development and 
deployment of research capacity: 
The goals in the section on 
Concordia as an employer affirm 
that the university will be known 
for its transparency, the respect it 
shows its faculty and staff, and the 
strength of its internal communi- 


cations structures. 

This is the third phase of a five- 
phase process that began with 
the establishment of a steering 


committee in the summer of 


2006. In the first phase, Tucker's 
office consulted with professors 
to determine their priorities. In 
the second, committees of inter- 
nal and external community 
members examined eight sub- 
ject areas in depth. 

The current third phase, called 
community collaboration and 
guidance, will be followed by “pri- 
oritization and validation.” The 
steering committee will go over 
the recommendations to deter- 
mine their feasibility and what is 
necessary for their implementa- 
tion. They will address resource 


allocation, 
priorities to the university's annual 
operating plan. 

The results of this fourth phase 
will be shown to the university 
community, and then validated by 
the President's Executive Group, 
the faculty councils, University 
Senate and 
Governors. 


the 


A website will be launched next | 


week to provide the discussion 
document, the SCAPP examina- 
tion of the eight workgroup 
reports, and other background. 
The dates and venues of the 
town hall meetings will be on 
news.Concordia.ca. Community 
members who cannot attend any 
of the meetings will be able to 
submit their comments online. 





linking the strategic 


Board of | 





Part-time Faculty, in negotiations 


“The Concordia University Part-time abit Ascetic com- 





y 900 part-time teachers, is engaging in 


"pressure tactics this week. They are picketing some university 
buildings and causing the cancellation of a few courses. 

Students are asked to consult the university news site, 

news.concordia.ca, for up-to-date information. They and univer- 


sity employees are expected to report to work or class as usual. 
Two extra negotiating sessions are scheduled for this week. 
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A child's view of Concordia 


Three-year-old Rohaan Hussain- 
Vadavia (above) and his class- 
mates took some shots on cam- 
pus recently. 

Their teachers in Concordia's 
observation nursery in the 
McConnell Building had talked to 
the preschoolers about how 
artists view the world from their 
own perspective. They took them 
to the Ellen Gallery on the ground 
floor of the building, where the 
children watched the installation 
of the current show with great 
interest. 

Then the teachers gave them 
digital cameras, and suggested 
that they take pictures of the 
things around them. The children 


were fascinated by the variety of 


door handles and the facilities for 

they already 
Teachers resis- 
ted the impulse to lift them up to 
adult level. 


recycling, which 


know a lot about. 


The observation nursery is a 
living laboratory for students in 
the Early Childhood Education 
program, who watch experienced 
teachers work with children and 
their parents and learn from their 
techniques. 

“We call our approach unstruc- 
tured structure; explained head 
teacher Fiona Rowlands. “I think 
our society undervalues play. Our 
society undervalues children, 
too.’ Rowlands feels so strongly 
about this that she sometimes 





gets her students to get down on 
their knees and crawl around to 
see the world as a child would. 

One of the teachers, Andrea 
Bruno, has a particular interest in 
art. She brought in a book about a 
child’s perspective on the French 
Impressionist Claude Monet, and 
the discussion it provoked led to 
this activity. 


WConcordia 
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Remembering Montreal in the 1960s 


BARBARA BLACK 


When Andrew Hunter was a boy 
in Hamilton, Ont., he read about 
the glamorous city of Montreal. 
He even visited it with his parents 
a few times. When he grew up, he 
became an artist and curator, and 
created an exhibit that used his 
somewhat distorted childhood 
idea of the city as its theme. 

This is Montréal!, the current 
show at the Leonard and Bina 
Ellen Art Gallery, was an oppor- 
tunity to show some. of 
Concordia’s extensive collection 
from a seminal period. It includes 
paintings and sculptures by 
Louis Tousignant, Yves Gaucher, 
Guido Molinari and others, many 
of whom were also influential 
teachers in the Faculty of Fine 
Arts. 

Concordia’s collection was 
started in 1962 by Samuel 
Schecter, and soon led to a 
gallery. It was for many years in 
the Henry F. Hall Building; in 
1992, it found a new name and 
new space in the library complex 
across the street. 

As gallery director Michéle 





Thériault says in her introduc- 
tion to the exhibition catalogue, 
“This is Montréal! \ed us to recon- 


sider the evolution of the 
Gallery's collecting and conser- 
vation practices. 

“Some of the works that 
Hunter chose — a Plexiglas 
sculpture by Frangoise Sullivan 


and metal sculptures by Walter 
Yarwood, Gordon Smith and 
Henry Saxe — have not been 
publicly.shown for many years. 
Other works have resurfaced 
after more than 30 years of stor- 
age; this is the case for Nancy 
Herbert's [large and striking] 
knotted fibre installation. 
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“Faced with incomplete docu- 
mentation, which often provided 
neither instructions regarding 
the installation of the work nor 
photographs of its previous 
installations, we had to investi- 
gate, to search through the 
Gallery's archives, and to track 
down former collaborators in an 
attempt to awaken knowledge 
long ago buried. 

“In the process, we became 
aware of how much the curatorial 
and museological profession has 
changed over the last 20 years” 

The exhibition also includes 
items from Hunter's own boy- 
hood home combined with mem- 
orabilia of the era. There are pam- 
phlets about Expo 67, some 
books about the Montreal 
Canadiens hockey team, a copy of 
a 1967 issue of the National Geo- 
graphic with a feature on 
Montreal, photos of café life and 
new highways, and a continuous 
showing of La Lutte, a wonderful 
National Film Board documen- 
tary by Claude Jutra about profes- 
sional wrestling, which was high- 
ly popular at the time. 

Hunter's image of Montreal was 


of an exciting, modern city. The 
world’s fair of 1967, which took 
place all summer on two islands 
in the St. Lawrence River, seemed 
to epitomize that image, and 
although he was too young to 
visit the fair, he followed its suc- 
cess from afar. 

“I would eventually visit the 
grounds of Expo 67: Man and His 
World, but I was at least five years 
late, and the grounds were largely 
empty of people, a ghost town,’ 
Hunter recalled. 

That nostalgic, faintly whimsi- 
cal mood pervades This is Mon- 
tréal! Like the earnest Expo 
brochures that were created 
before Expo was actually built, 
the art and artifacts are a tribute 
to a time and place that seemed 
to exist as much in our imagina- 
tion as in reality. 

As Thériault concluded, 
“Meticulous documentation of 
each of the gallery's projects — a 
common practice nowadays — is 
a means of guaranteeing a partic- 
ular writing of its history, but it 
cannot govern the flux of ‘minor’ 
stories that constitute its every- 
day identity: 


Reminiscing about Jewish Montreal 


KAREN HERLAND 


A three-day symposium and 
exhibit at Temple Emanu-El-Beth 
Sholom co-sponsored by the 
Concordia Institute for Canadian 
Jewish Studies celebrated the 
legacy of Montreal's Jewish artists 
of the 1930s and 1940s. 

The event, organized by Loren 
Lerner, chair of Concordia’s Art 
History Department, coincides 
with an exhibit curated by Esther 
lrépanier that is currently at the 
Musée national des beaux-arts du 
Québec. Many of the artists fea- 
tured had ties to Concordia 
University, and Sir George 
Williams before it. 
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Esther Trépanier 


Trépanier, in a lecture on March 
20, discussed the artists and their 
role in developing a modernist 
style in Montreal. Two days later, 
while moderating a panel discus- 
sion featuring painters Sylvia Ary 
and Rita Briansky and the rela- 

“tives of other artists who have 
passed away, she underscored the 
interrelationships of the 15 artists 
she features in her show. 

Besides sharing resources, 
training each other and teaching 
alongside each other, the artists 
were all “masters in representing 
the city of the time,’ according to 
Trépanier, who is an art history 
professor at UQAM and a member 
of Concordia’s Gail and Stephen A. 
Jarislowsky Institute for Studies in 
Canadian Art. 

Their works, a handful of which 
were on display at Temple 
Emanu-El-Beth Sholom, range 
from figure studies to then less 
common images of the slums 
around Clark, St. Dominique and 
Craig Sts, as well as the nightlife 
and cafés of the Main. 

Many of the panellists remem- 
bered watching the artists in their 
families work, and the community 
life they experienced at the time 
— playing on Fletcher's Field and 
shopping on the Main. Joyce 


Borenstein recalled her father 
(Sam) taking her and her sister to 
the museum every weekend, 
instead of to synagogue. 

Several of the artists studied 
with Anne Savage, who later 
taught at Sir George and whose 
papers were bequeathed to 
Concordia University. Sylvia Ary, 
one of the few surviving artists of 
the era, recalled painting in 
Norman Bethune's studio as a 
child. Other painters had worked 
with Max Stern when he returned 
to dealing art in Montreal after 
fleeing the Nazis. 

Lillian Reinblatt, widow of Moe, 
said that “fascism was alive and 
healthy in Quebec” in the 30s. She 
recalled fascist speeches and the 
padlock law used against suspect- 
ed members of the Communist 
Party. This politicized the work of 
some of the artists, among them 
Ghitta Caiserman. 

_Caiserman was described by 
her daughter Kathe Roth as a 
“socialist by politics, capitalist and 
breadwinner by trade? 
Caiserman, along with Roth's 
father, Alfred Pinsky, opened the 
Montreal Artists School in the late 
1940s. Although that project was 
short-lived, both went on to teach 
at Sir George Williams University. 
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This cheeky painting, entitled “Artist and model” was painted by Sylvia 
Ary in 1943. Ary reminisced about her career at a panel discussion on 


March 22. 


Pinsky became the first chair of 
Sir George's Fine Arts Department 
in 1962 and eventually helped inau- 
gurate the first Master's program in 
Fine Arts. In 1974, he became the 
first Dean of the Fine Arts Faculty of 
what had become Concordia 
University. He retired in 1996. 

Current Art History professor 
Sandra Paikowsky contributed a 


short biography of Pinsky to the 
Quebec exhibit's catalogue, Jewish 
Painters of Montreal: Witnesses of 
their Time 1930-1948. Lerner and 
Francois-Mare Gagnon, currently 
Director of the Gail and Stephen 
Jarislowsky Institute, also con- 
tributed biographies to the tome, 
which features hundreds of color 
plates of the artists’ work. 
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BARBARA BLACK 


Going from sewing quilts to 
designing a 34-metre high-tech 
installation for a public building 
may seem like a stretch, but it’s 
not. 

Barbara Todd, who teaches 
part-time in the Fibres unit of 
the Studio Arts Department, has 
been a quiltmaker during a peri- 
od when that traditional art 
developed into high art. She can 
transfer her superior design 
skills to creations in glass and 
metal, and has just completed a 
huge interior mural for the new 
emergency wing of the Sacré- 
Coeur Hospital in Montreal 
North. 

“Tam thrilled with the result; 
she said. 

The mural, made of glass and 





Garden flourishes 
around emergency room 


wood, is called Jardin de guéri- 
son, or Garden of Healing. The 
work, lit from below, shines in 
the sunlight and glows in the 
dark. It was the focus of all eyes 
at the launch of the new facility 
on March 12. 

The work was commissioned 
by the Quebec government's pro- 
gram that integrates art into 
architecture and the environ- 
ment by requiring every public 
building or major renovation to 
include a work of art. 

It started as one per cent of the 
building cost, but is now some- 
what less. The Sacré-Coeur proj- 
ect cost $2.9 million; Todd's 
project cost $77,000, plus the 
cost of creating the maquette 
that went to the jury. 

The context of the space was 
all-important, Todd said. She 


made a maquette that was 
1/25th of the scale and put it ina 
light box to show how it would 
look, day and night. “Presenting 
that was like jumping off the 
deep end, because then I had to 
recreate the effect.” 

Todd departed from her art 
quilting in 2000, when the 
Federation of the Combined 
Jewish Appeal asked her to 
design a quilt installation for 
their foyer. The space got so 
much direct sunlight that she 
knew a fabric quilt would be 
unsuitable, so she designed a 
relief sculpture in cut metal 
instead. 

For the Sacré-Coeur project, 
she was fortunate to work with 
Pierre Auger, who has a lot of rel- 
evant experience. 

“His métier is silk screen print- 


ing, on glass as well as paper, 
Todd said. “He has worked with 
many artists with integration 
projects, and he knows the ins 
and outs of the process, how to 
work with construction crews, 
and how to solve difficult instal- 
lation problems. Pierre made 
this work possible” 

It was just such a commission 
that gave Concordia Nicolas 
Baier’s deconstructed flower on 
the east side of the EV building, 
and will give us Genevieve 
Cadieux’s ivy on the exterior of 
the new John Molson School of 
Business. 

“A colleague of mine suggested 
that what I was doing with this 
work fits into the tradition of 
mural painting, like, for example 
the WPA works.” The Works 


Progress Administration was 


part of the U.S. Depression-era 
New Deal that employed mil- 
lions of people to make public 
art. In the arts division, over 
200,000 art works were producd. 

“That made me feel good? 
Todd said. “It made me feel like I 
was part of something larger” 

Originally from Ontario, Todd 
spent 12 years in Banff with her 
husband, Michael Century, a 
musician and specialist in new 
media. In 1993, they moved to 
Montreal, where she has an 
active art practice, although she 
always teaches at least one 
course in Fine Arts. 

She says Barbara Layne and 
Ingrid Bachmann, the full-time 
members of the Fibres unit, have 
created a magnet for “wonderful 
students who want to be in 
Montreal.” 
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Like Superman, they can demol- 
ish buildings. They can also 
build new ones and plant veg- 
etable gardens in the midst of 
desolation. The Advanced 
Urban Lab gives Pierre 
Gauthier’s students the power to 
redesign run-down parts of 
Montreal in the hope of serving 
its citizens more effectively. 

“I see the students’ work as 
‘foresight studies; or études 
prospectives in French? Gauthier 
said. 

Students in the course URBS 
433 analyze a district in minute 
detail: its history, socio-eco- 
nomic status, sense of belonging 
and all its physical features, real 
and potential. Then they devise 
ways to improve housing, access 
to transport, community life and 
commercial vitality. 

This year, Gauthier chose St. 
Henri, which was once an indus- 
trial powerhouse and the rail- 
way hub of Canada. Now it's a 
quiet neighborhood of modest 
two- and three-storey homes 
and derelict industrial build- 


ings. 
St. Henri lies south of 
Westmount, below the tracks. It 


thrived in the 19th century, but 
by the 1940s, prosperity had 
shifted elsewhere, as Gabrielle 
Roy related in her classic novel 
Bonheur doccasion. 

The CN rail line, which carries 
freight and VIA passengers, 
slashes St. Henri right through 
the middle. While the district is 
bordered on the south by the 
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CLASSACTION 
Laboratory produces ideas to revitalize St. Henri 


recently restored Lachine Canal, 
residents rarely use the pictur- 
esque strip of public land along 
the waterfront, seemingly intim- 
idated by the increasing gentrifi- 
cation taking place nearby. 

In their final presentation on 
March 27, held before a fascinat- 
ed panel of guests from St. 
Henri’s borough administration 
and community organizations, 
six teams of students presented 
their vision of a revitalized St. 
Henri. 

All the students proposed 
moving the railway south of the 
canal, which Gauthier hailed as 
“a bold move.’ The land would 
be used for new residences and 
parks. 

One team proposed moving 
Highway 20, and building it 
along the edge of the escarp- 
ment that overlooks the unused 
Turcot rail yards. They would 
build doctors’ offices under- 
neath the elevated highway to 
serve the McGill University 
Hospital Centre, which will be 
constructed just south of the 
Vendéme metro station. 

In various ways, the student 
planners tried to invite resi- 


dents and visitors to enjoy the - 


beauty of the Lachine Canal. 
Gauthier applauded these 
ideas, noting that Canadian tax- 
payers shelled out $100 million 
to restore the canal. 

Their plans included a civic 
centre for Place St. Henri, the 
area around the metro station 
and the statue of legendary 
strongman Louis Cyr. They 
would revitalize the district's 





The Atwater Market, as seen by students in the Advanced Urban Lab 


main streets and name a new 
avenue that would replace the 
CN railway line after Oscar 
Peterson, one of southwest 
Montreal's favourite sons. One 
group would use the tramway 
now being under study for neigh- 
bouring Lachine, while another 
group said electric buses would 
be more cost-effective. 

Some of the students’ pro- 
posals met with skeptical ques- 
tions from their guests. Art 
History professor Jean Belisle, 
who has a special interest in 
industrial architecture and has 
lived in St. Henri for many 
years, didn’t think his neigh- 
bours would take kindly to 
moving out of their row houses 





The Ville Marie overpass looms over industrial buildings from another century. 
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and into high-rises. 

Other guests questioned the 
viability of a market garden on 
land that has been heavily con- 
taminated over two centuries of 
industrial use. They remarked 
that rebuilding a highway close 
to a hospital might be unhealthy, 
and doctors wouldn't like estab- 
lishing offices under a dirty, 
noisy concrete overpass. 

However, experienced city 
planners come in for criticism, 
too. As he looked with his stu- 
dents at the Quebec Ministry of 
Transportation’s plans to 
rebuild the aging Turcot 
exchange, Gauthier says he 
came to realize the province's 
intention to turn it from an ele- 


Students in URBS 433 pored over maps, the 





vated interchange to a ground- 
level road system is severely 
flawed. 

“The proposed eight-lane 
highway would create an 
impassable physical barrier that 
would cut St. Henri off from the 
neighbouring districts and the 
MUHC, an eventuality that 
would severely compromise the 
prospect of spinoffs from the 
hospital for the neighbourhood’ 

Since the Turcot yards are 
being rethought, the highway 
must be rebuilt and the MUHC 


project is poised to begin, he said 
Montrealers have a once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity to address 
the issue of railroad right of way 
in Montreal's southwest. 
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n advised removing the CN 


railway line that bisects St Henri to build homes and a civic centre. 
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Getting down to business at the JMSB 


KAREN HERLAND 


Dean Sanjay Sharma has not even 
finished his first year at the helm 
of the John Molson School of 
Business and he has already made 
the faculty a much more sustain- 
able place. 

When Sharma arrived in 
August 2007, he left a Canada 
Research Chair in Organizational 
Sustainability. It was inevitable 
that he would bring the expertise 
he had built up over his career to 
his new post. The bonus was how 
eager students were to dive in. 

“There was already a group of 


business students working on sus- 
tainability issues [like the organi- 
zation of the annual Sustainable 
Business Conference]. Now, they 
have a lot more support; said 
Sharma. 

He added that students also 
wanted to see more courses 
addressing sustainability. Ray 
Paquin will join the faculty this 
June with a mandate to teach 
graduate and undergraduate sus- 
tainability courses. Sharma him- 
self teaches a course at the 
Executive MBA level on 
Saturdays. 

Accountancy professor Charles 


Cho is developing a course on his 
field of environmental accounting 
for next academic year and is 
coordinating a conference on the 
subject this June. His interest is 
shared by colleague Michel 
Magnan. Management professor 
Martin Martens is addressing 
some of these issues in an ethics 
course this term. 

Sharma sees sustainability as 
integral to the field of business 
studies, in terms of sustainability’s 
triple bottom line. 

“The economic element is evi- 
dent in a business school, but 
there is also stewardship of the 


environment and the social 
impact.” 

These questions touch employ- 
ee conditions in your own compa- 
ny, and those you do business 
with. So you want to ensure that 
your inputs are competitively 
priced, but not to the point of 
exploiting that supplier's labour 
pool or environment. 

When he arrived, potential 
donors asked if he would help 
develop proposals for research 
centres that could expand these 
ideas academically, and support 
students who wish to pursue 
research in these areas. “I said ‘of 


course I can help” Three such 
proposals are currently being con- 
sidered by funders. 

In addition to building capacity, 
Sharma wasted no time in making 
basic changes in the faculty. All 
official materials are now printed 
on 100 per cent post-consumer 
recycled paper. “We're reducing 
the use of toxic bleaching chemi- 
cals, and were not cutting down 
fresh trees. 

All of this will sit right in 2009 as 
the faculty moves into its brand 
new and LEED-certified digs cur- 
rently under construction at Guy 
St. and De Maisonneuve Blvd. 


Greening the university's events 


For most people, a switch to sus- 
tainable practices implies a lack 
of polish: paper is less glossy, and 
may have been already used; food 
options are restricted to what's 
local, fresh and organic; SUVs are 
abandoned for public transit or a 
bicycle, and the list goes on. 

When Advancement and 
Alumni Relations _—_ Event 
Coordinator Jill Smith set her 
mind to organizing last June's 
President's Circle event under 
the theme of sustainability, she 
faced a specific set of hurdles. 

“The donors who attend these 
events have a very traditional 
sense of how an event should 
appear and operate, Smith 
explained. “The challenge was to 
make changes without it being 
obvious, creating an atmosphere 
that is similar to that of events in 
the past but making better choic- 
es in our suppliers by making eth- 
ical purchases’ 





The evening was a great suc- 
cess, from the greenhouse plants 
used as décor to the fair-trade 
coffee donated for the evening. 
Everything used, whether or not 
it had been used before, was recy- 
clable, biodegradable and came 
from nearby locations. 

Smith worked closely with 
Sustainable Concordia when she 
planned the event, and two key 
members, Jenn Davis and 
Chantal Beaudoin, spoke at the 
event about their mission and the 
impact it has had here. 

While on vacation during the 
summer, Smith thought a lot 
about the experience “and how 
much I really enjoyed the chal- 
lenge” A lot of what she had 
done was to work with suppli- 
ers to find better options and 
she learned along the way. 

She returned to her depart- 
ment after vacation with a 
clear image for the future of 


Gift bags assembled for the 2007 President's Circle event. 


events at Concordia. It was 
with this vision in mind that 
she created a detailed critical 
path to make all events coming 
from the department as sus- 
tainable as possible. “I was 
really gung ho, and the project 
was initially well-received? 

But change takes time, and 
some colleagues were less willing 
than others to rethink practices 
they had grown accustomed to. “I 
realize now an extensive plan was 
tog much all at once, and hard to 
stick to. Progress is important 
even if it occurs in small doses’ 

Smith has scaled back to 
replacing products wherever pos- 
sible. Catered events offer regular 
and reusable plates and cutlery. 
For an event like Homecoming’s 
Family Fair Day, Alumni 
Relations chose to use biodegrad- 
able cups, plates and trash bags. 
“The cutlery was also biodegrad- 
able, made from potato starch’ 
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Waste Audit: salman Bani Sadr (above) was among the students 
who undertook the 2008 recycling audit in collaboration with the 
Environmental/R4 Coordinator. 

They analyzed the composition of PGM (plastic/glass/meta!) 
recycling collected at the university. Nearly one metric tonne of 
recyclable matter, equivalent to approximately 75 large recycling bins 
(240 litres each), was collected on both campuses. 

The results can help us sort our waste more effectively. For example, 
approximately 12,000 disposable coffee cups are placed in the PGM 
recycling bins every year, even though disposable coffee cups cannot 
be recycled. 

The 2007 waste audit showed that 31 per cent of Concordia’s 
garbage sent to landfills could have been recycled. The 2008 recycling 
audit results indicate that PGM recycling is also contaminated with 
non-recyclable or misplaced items in a proportion that approaches 20 
per cent by mass or volume. 

Over the next few years, Concordia will need to consolidate existing 
recycling operations, including special recycling of batteries, ceil 
phones, ink cartridges, electronic equipment, and expand recycling 
services to include materials currently treated as garbage. 

Nearly nine per cent of the PGM content (by weight) was liquid 
remaining in juice and water bottles. This means the university pays 
nearly 10 per cent more than it should for recycling PGM because 
recycling price is based on the weight of the PGM collected by the 
external company. So drink up! 

For more information on Concordia’s environmental initiatives or to 
learn what can be recycled at Concordia and how, please visit 
R4.concordia.ca 


KAREN HERLAND 


Gillian Roper is a member of 
greeniits (greeniits.pbwiki.com/) 
and is, by her own admission, 
“passionate about the paper 
issue. Paper is the massive one 
in terms of energy and waste” 
She was encouraged by col- 
league Chantal Picard to 





attend the first sustainable 
ambassadors meeting in 2005. 
Several other co-workers also 
turned up and formed green- 
iits to brainstorm ways to 
instigate sustainable changes 
in their department. Roper 
said that the group has grown 
organically, with individuals 
taking on tasks that interest 


them and: supporting each 
other's efforts. 

Since the group formed, the 
department has done away 
with paper coffee cups, “the 
department bought mugs for 
each of us.” 


The group maintains their 
website to share sustainability 
tips for work and home, track 


Chantal Picard (left) was instrumental in getting staff at IITS who shared concerns about the environment 
organized. Gillian Roper (right) is also a member of greeniits. 
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How green is my office space 


statistics on reductions in paper 
use (in two years, paper con- 
sumption dropped by 50,000 
sheets), set meetings, run con- 
tests and pretty much anything 
else that can support their 
efforts to make their offices 
greener. 

The have an environmental 
policy posted on the site, which 
they submitted to their adminis- 
tration for approval just before 
Christmas. No word yet, “but 
they're always receptive to what 
we suggest. They have gone 
ahead and implemented many of 
the elements of the policy’ 

In addition to the mug pur- 
chase, Andrew McdAusland, 
Associate Vice-President of IITS, 
approached the group last fall 
with a plan to reward green ini- 
tiatives. Staff 
involved — in 


members not 
greeniits were 
encouraged to write a short essay 
proposing a sustainable initia- 
tive. The top three suggestions 
were granted prizes, and greeni- 
its is looking into implementing 
some of the suggestions made. 
Roper worked hard to estab- 
lish one-sided paper recupera- 


tion across the department. 
When collection boxes begin to 
fill up, an email brings greeniits 
together during a lunch hour. 
Members sort through the paper 
to ensure that no confidential 
material has slipped in. The flat- 
tened pages at the bottom of the 
box are put into a green printer. 
That designated machine prints 
draft material on the unused side 
of the sheets. 

Other pages are converted into 
99-page one-sided paper pads by 
the copy centre in the library 
building. The department pur- 
chases those pads for staff use 
instead of regular pads. 

Roper encourages double- 
sided printing in the depart- 
ment. “It’s really important to 
remove paper from the stream; 
she said. 

It’s a task she takes seriously 
in both her office life and as an 
employee. She worked on a 
Document Upload feature that 
allows students and faculty to 
attach documents to a student’s 
file online. It means less paper 
for student applications to the 
university. 





Cutting paper out of the equation 


KAREN HERLAND 


Biology chair James Grant insists 
that his department's attempts to 
reduce paper use are “fairly mod- 
est’ 

“All course outlines are on 
Moodle; Grant said. “The com- 
puter age does help’ 

The decision to move all out- 
lines to the course management 
system Moodle was made at the 
end of the 2006-07 academic year. 
He said that more and more pro- 
fessors are encouraging students 
to submit assignments 
Moodle as well. 

Student work goes directly to 
the professor or teaching assis- 
tant responsible for marking. 
Comments can be integrated 
using track changes and returned 
to the students electronically. 
Reducing per-course paper use 
multiplied by the number of stu- 
dents multiplied by the number of 
assignments all starts to add up. 

“Part of the impetus is that the 
budgets are not high. This is a sit- 
uation where budgets and envi- 
ronmental priorities go together; 
Grant said. 

But the department is not just 
reducing course-related paper 
use. Candidates for posted posi- 


via 


tions are encouraged to apply 
electronically. “Last year we had 
80 applicants apply for two posi- 
tions.” Each application included 
the standard CV, publications, 
teaching evaluations and letters 
of reference. Usually, departments 
provide all members of hiring 
committees with complete appli- 
cation dossiers for each candi- 
date. 

Instead, the 20 or so applica- 
tions that weren't electronic were 
scanned and committee mem- 
bers received CDs of the relevant 
applications. Besides the paper 
reduction, committee members 
benefited by only having a single 
disc to carry around instead of 
stacks of heavy files. There is cur- 
rently discussion of handling per- 
formance reviews the same way. 

If paper must be used, double- 
sided copying is encouraged. 

Many of these changes are not 
official, and a lot is left to the dis- 
cretion of individual professors. 
Some are concerned that in high- 
stress situations like exams, stu- 
dents won't think to turn double- 
sided copies over, and might miss 
exam questions or instructions. 
At the other extreme, some pro- 
fessors are offering their entire 
courses electronically. 


95123500 
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Reducing the use of this is becoming a priority for many on campus. The Journal is doing its part. With this 
issue, we are switching the bulk of our printing to recycled paper. We already use vegetable dyes for printing. 
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The CCSL Award recipients were celebrated on March 28. From left, Mohamed Suriye, Dean of Students Elizabeth Morey, Maximilian C. Forte, Lina Lipscombe, Nelson Henricks, Patrick 
Reynaud and David G. Cyr. As in years past, the recipients received their awards from the person who nominated them for their efforts. 


Contributing to student success 


KAREN HERLAND 


This year’s presentation of the 
Concordia Council on Student 
Life (CCSL) Awards was 
presided over by the brand-new 
Dean of Students, Elizabeth 
Morey. 

“I'm pleased that this is the 
first public thing that I’m doing 
in this role,” said Morey, at the 
top of the ceremony. In fact, she 
displayed the CCSL Award she 
had earned in 1983 for her own 
contribution to student life. Her 
continued commitment was 
clear as she emceed the March 
28 event with enthusiasm, 
despite having been on campus 
until 4:30 a.m. that same morn- 
ing, at the CSU election ballot 
count. “Student life is the life- 
blood of the university.” 

It was a sentiment shared by 
Acting VP Services Roger Coté, 
who had been interim Dean of 


Students since last spring. And 
while many speakers and CCSL 
members who were present 
agreed on the importance of stu- 
dents’ contributions to universi- 
ty life, the seven winners were 
honoured for going the extra 
mile. 

Among the undergraduates 
recognized was David G. Cyr. 
Joanne Turnbull, chair of the 
Chemistry and Biochemistry 
Department, said his achieve- 
ments included resurrecting stu- 
dent organizations, participat- 
ing in research projects and vol- 
unteer work, and single-handed- 
ly organizing a career orienta- 
tion day for his fellow students. 

Cyr acknowledged the sup- 
port of professors Turnbull, 
Louis Cuccia and Science 
College administrative assistant 
Lillian Jackson. 

Audrey Peek presented an 
award to Patrick Reynaud, her 


Kayana Kashfi CSU President 


The Unity slate won the CSU election held last week. It wasn't a close 
race — there wasn't even a second slate. Unity garnered 2,022 votes 


of 3,341 votes cast. 


The executive is made up of president-elect Kayana Kashfi and 
vice-presidents Andre LeRoy Audy, Colin Goldfinch, Priscila Gomes, 
Elie Chivi, Natalie Mai, Jose Garcia and Samantha Roberts. They will 


take office June 1. 


The Unity platform included online coursepacks, Concordia's push 
for sustainability in Montreal, fighting for increased funding for uni- 
versities, an expanded Subsidized Tutoring Centre, a diverse concert 
and speaker series, a new computer lab at Loyola and cheaper 
Concordia gym passes. In order to encourage students to vote, prizes 


were offered to voters. 


The Council, the judicial board and Board of Governors represen- 
tatives were also elected. See elections.csu.qc.ca/ for all the winners. 

The referendum in support of the expansion and renovation of 
Loyola's athletic complex passed with 2,243 of the 3,108 votes cast. 


colleague on the Arts and 
Science Federation of Associa- 
tions (ASFA). She lauded his 
commitment to students, as well 
as his efforts as ASFA VP 
Finance to make the associa- 
tion's management more trans- 
parent. 

Reynaud acknowledged that 
his time in student organizing 
“has been the greatest learning 
experience, aside from going to 
classes.” 

The next undergraduate 
award winner was Mohamed 
Shuriye, currently director of the 
Sustainability Action Fund that 
he helped initiate on campus. 
His list of achievements is so 
long, joked his nominator and 
roommate Peter Schiefke, “he 
stopped adding to his CV in 
2006” 

Shuriye has held a number of 
student government positions, 
notably as CSU president in 


2005-06. He also helped estab- 
lish the Concordia Volunteer 
Abroad Program in Uganda and, 
according the Schiefke, first 
broached the idea of inviting Al 
Gore to address students. That 
plan was successfully realized a 
year ago. 

Lina Lipscombe was hon- 
oured by Sociology Department 
chair Fran Shaver for her dedica- 
tion to students through man- 
agement of an empire that now 
includes the Bookstore, 
Computer Store and Digital 
Store. 

Lipscombe recalled starting at 
Concordia in 1969 and going to 
work in the campus store, locat- 
ed in the hockey arena and 
accessible via the cafeteria. 
“There was a sit-in in the cafete- 
ria that week, and I learned 
quickly how interesting student 
life could be” 


Two professors were also 


awarded at the event. 
Maximilian C. Forte of the 
Anthropology Department was 
nominated by Marian Pinsky, 
who said his course on indige- 
nous people challenged and 
inspired her to pursue study in 
the field. 

Finally, Nelson Henricks of 
Intermedia/Cyberarts was 
acknowledged by his student, 
Owen Eric Wood. Both Henricks 
and Wood had pieces in the 
same program at this spring's 
Rendez-vous de cinéma québe- 
cois. “I did the piece in his class 
the year before and | got there 
because of him,” said Wood. 

Henricks was just as pleased 
that they had shared a program. 
“There are not always clear signs 
that messages getting 
through to students. The lessons 
we teach have an impact and 
contribution to the economy of 
culture in Canada” 


are 


2008 GSA Election 


Nominations are open for Executive and Director positions 
of the Graduate Student Association (GSA) 


until April 7 at 5 p.m. 


Nomination packages are available from the GSA Office at 2030 Mackay St. 
Check the GSA's Website gsa.concordia.ca/ for more details. 


Voting will take place at polling stations from 
Monday, April 21, to Wednesday, April 23. 
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Resonant Leadership 





Richard E. Boyatzis, of Case Western Reserve University, will be on campus Friday, April 11, 
from 2 to 4 p.m. to discuss his research and most recent book, Resonant Leadership: Renewing 
Yourself and Connecting with Others Through Mindfulness, Hope and Compassion. The lecture 
will be held in GM 403-02. Interested graduate students may discuss particular research inter- 
ests with Boyatzis that same morning from 10 to 11:30 a.m. in GM 302. 


In the same series, Jone Leigh Pearce will visit Concordia the following week on April 18. She 
specializes in the role status plays in organizational development. Once she explains the 
power of status in organizations, she will then relate it to her research on Hungarian organi- 
zations undergoing transformations to survive in the new market economies. She will also 
meet with interested graduate students that morning. For more, see johnmolson.concordia.ca/ 


Jewish Studies Fellowships 


Fellowships for Jewish Studies are up for grabs from the Concordia Institute for Canadian 
Jewish Studies. Most are directed towards MA or PhD work. The deadline to apply is April 30. 
For full details, see concordia.ca/jchair 


Celebrating Rabbis and Their Community 


Ira Robinson (Religion) recently authored Rabbis and Their Community: Studies in the Eastern 
European Orthodox Rabbinate in Montreal, 1896-1930. Unlike most research on the early North 
American rabbinate, which normally focuses on only one rabbi at a time, Robinson carefully 
examines the interrelationship among a number of rabbis sharing the same communal 
turf"On Sunday, April 6, the late Rabbi Simon Glazer, one of Robinson's subjects, will be cele- 
brated in the Religion Department, FA-202, 2060 Mackay St., at 10 a.m. On that same day, at 
7:30 p.m. at the Atwater Library, Robinson's book will be launched, with a reception to follow. 
For full details, see concordia.ca/jchair 


Last chance for No Man's Land 


This week, No Man's Land: HIV/AIDS and Waiting has been on display at the VAV gallery, and 
will run until April 4, though the vermissage is April 3 at 6 p.m. Curated by students in the 
INTE 270 course, HIV/AIDS: Cultural, Social, Scientific Aspects of the Pandemic, this annual 
AIDS/HIV show presents artwork addressing the changing experience of the pandemic with a 
variety of media, including textile, painting and video. For more, see 
nomanslandmontreal.com/ 
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Reach for another Strata 





The annual MFA exhibition, titled Strata, begins April 4 at Espace Artefacto, 3520 St. Jacques 
St. W., (Lionel-Groulx Metro), and runs until April 20. This ambitious student-run exhibition 
brings together works from sixty-five emerging artists working in painting, drawing, print, 
fibres, sculpture, photography, video, film and installation, and a catalogue will be made avail- 
able April 19. For more details, please contact mfa.show.08@gmail.com or 514-270-1699 or see 


finearts.concordia.ca/news/ 


Fresh look for Jungle Book 





Geordie Productions’ most recent play is an adaptation of Rudyard Kipling's The Jungle Book. 
Aimed at kids over six years old and adults of all ages, it is a story about young Mowgli, a boy 
raised in the wild by wolves who must learn the Law of the Jungle. Elaborate masks, puppets 
and music bring the jungle to life. Performances begin April 26 in the D.B. Clarke Theatre, 1455 
De Maisonneuve Blvd W. See geordie.ca for details and tickets. 





Vampilov's Provincial Anecdotes 


The Department of Theatre has produced Alexandr Vampilov's tragicomedy, Provincial Anec- 
dotes: An Incident with a Paginator & 20 Minutes with an Angel, in which two one-act plays both 
take place in the same hotel. Directed by Alexandre Marine, Provincial Anecdotes plays at the 
D.B. Clarke Theatre, 1455 De Maisonneuve Blvd W., starting April 10. Admission is $10 for 
adults, $5 for students and seniors, and can be purchased in person only at the Oscar Peterson 
Concert Hall box office and will be sold at the door (subject to availability). For more informa- 
tion, call 514-848-2424, ext. 4742. 


Sufism in dance 
Refuge is a dance performance about sufism with Indian and Persian dance performed by 


Silken Dance. Beginning April 9 at Art Neuf, 3819 Calixa Lavallée, and ending April 12, per- 
formances start at 8 p.m. Tickets are $20. See silkendance.org/ for details. 


Ignatieff discusses Global Citizenship 





On April 4, Liberal MP Michael Ignatieff will speak in Room H-763 at 6 p.m. Author of many 
fiction and non-fiction books, (Blood and Belonging and The Warrior's Honour), the Deputy 
Leader of the Liberal Party of Canada will address "Global Citizenship: Illusion or Reality?”. 
Co-sponsored by Liberal Concordia and the CSU, the event is free to students. 





Knowledge 
Matters 


La Conférence des recteurs et 
des principaux des universités du 
Québec (CREPUQ) has launched a 
province-wide campaign to build 
awareness of the importance of a 
university education, titled // faut 
le savoir. The goal of this cam- 
paign is to build pride in our net- 
work of universities among key 
influencers and the population at 
larget. 


> 7 ap ei = ssi University research contri- 


butes to the jaunch of new 
products and procedures in- 
market that in turn stimulate the 
economy of a town, and indeed, 
the economy of an entire region. 

Qualified professionals are 
essential to Quebec's appeal. The 
need for a strong supply of 
knowledgeable labour and a 
strong university network is clear 
and essential to the growth of our 
towns, our regions and Quebec 
itself. 

To find out more, please visit 
whyknowledgematters.ca 
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Muslim women in sport 


BARBARA BLACK 


Muslim women who are keen on 
sports may exercise their passion 
as freely as other athletes, or they 
may not ,even be able to watch 
men play. It has more to do with 
which country they live in than 
their religion. 

That was the conclusion left by 
a symposium called The Role of 
Sport in Resisting and Accom- 
modating and in Remaking 
Muslim Women, which drew a 
small audience to the Hall 
Building's seventh-floor dining 
room on March 28. 

Concordia anthropologist 
Homa Hoodfar presented a 
paper on the Muslim Women's 
Olympics, which was held in 
Tehran in 1993, 1997, 2001 and 
2005 with enthusiastic participa- 
tion; in the most recent edition, 





the women came from nearly 40 
countries. The alternative games 
were launched by a combination 
of athletes and those we would 
call feminists, women deter- 
mined to regain a presence in 
public life that was lost in the 
1979 revolution and the estab- 
lishment of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran. 

When Iran's soccer team beat 
the U.S. team in the 1998 World 
Cup series, the nation 
ecstatic. Football, always a pas- 
sion, became a focus of fierce 
national pride. Yet in Iran's theo- 
cratic regime, women can't even 
attend men's games. 

Nasrin Afzali, from the 
University of Tehran, said that as 
far as the mullahs are concerned, 
the gaze of women on men’s bod- 
ies appears to be just as danger- 


was 


ous as the reverse. 


She described some of the sub- 
terfuges young women use to get 
into the ironically named 
Freedom Stadium to watch their 
brothers play and contest their 
exclusion from a major public 
venue. Girls have dressed as boys, 
a ploy so notorious that it became 
the plot of an Iranian movie. 

Yoav Di-Capua, a scholar at 
the University of Texas at Austin, 
was unable to get to Concordia 
in person, but his paper, read on 
his behalf, told an entertaining 
story about an Egyptian aviatrix, 
as they used to be called. 

Lutifa al-Nadi was the daugh- 
ter of an effendi (upper-class) 
family in the 1930s. Egypt was 
run by the British then, and 
throughout Europe and the 
Americas, flying was all the rage. 
In fact, aviation was the pinnacle 
of technology, and embodied all 


that was dashing, modern, 
European and male — all that 
symbolically justified the colo- 
nization of Egypt. 

Fascinated by the new sport, 
Lutifa hung out at Cairo’ elite 
aviation club, taking flying les- 
sons on the sly and volunteering 
on the club’s telephone switch- 
board to disguise her real inten- 
tions. When an intercity race 
between Cairo and Alexandria 
took place, guess who came 
first? Lutifa emerged from the 
cockpit, her face wreathed in 
smiles, and was mobbed by ador- 
ing fans of both sexes. 

Two other papers presented at 
the symposium looked at Muslim 
women and sport. 

Hana Askren is an award-win- 
ning wrestler and a Concordia 
PhD candidate. She reminded 
the audience that not so long 


CONCORDIAPIX 
Heading back into the game 


ago, football was closed to 
women in the West. In many 
European countries and for 
members of the national 
women's baseball team in the 
United States, players were 
required to wear makeup on the 
field, presumably to reassure 
spectators that they were real 
women. Sociologists call this 
“feminine apologetics”. 

Martha Saavedra, of the 
University of California at 
Berkeley, has compiled data on 
women and sport in Senegal, 
Sudan and Nigeria. 

She found that the restrictions 
justified by religion and culture 
vary in these countries, and even 
in the regions within them. They 
appear to have more to do with 
the political and ideological con- 
text than with the way people 
understand their religion. 
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This moody image of Loyola's football field made it on to our back page. If you would like your photo here next issue, upload your image at: www.flickr.com/groups/concordiapicks/ 


